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ESSAY ON SHEEP. | 


BY H. D. GROVE. | 





. [Concluded from page 386.] 


On the disorders of Sheep. 

Almost all the disorders which attack sheep 
are caused by the want, and seldom ornever by 
the excess of activity in the vitalorgans. The 
nerves are very susceptible, but seldom act with 
great force—and whenever they are powerful- 
ly excited, this excitement soon passes off and 
leaves the animal extremely weak. !t foliows 
from this that most of the means required for 
the cure of diseases among sheep should be cal- 
culated rather to excite than to allay the activi- 
ty of the functions of life—a few of the most 
common diseases among sheep deserve to be par- 
ticularly noticed. 

The Rot 

Exhibits itself scarcely at all externally. The 
blood loses its high colour and tendency to co- 
agulate and becomes watery. The first percep- 
tible symptom therefore is the loss of the bright 
red appearatice about the eyes: the lips and in- 
side of the mouth also become pale, as well as 
the skin generally under the wool. The ani- 
mal continues io feed well and does not grow 
poor, although the natural vivacity is diminish- 
ed and some signs of weakness occur. 

The disease commonly gains strength in the 
winter, Watery swellings are formed, particy- 


aud theu reappear. Soon after these the ot 


matgenerally dies* without showing any.syuip- 
Ewes attacked by this 


disease die most commonly about the time of 
dropping their lambs. |The body on opening 
exhibits copious collections of water about the 
chest and entrails, the blood is extremely pale 
as well as the flesh. This disorder is unques- 
tionably caused by feeding in swampy grounds, 
and a few hours are sufficient to fix it upona 


often occurs that only a few sheep are attacked 
in large flocks ; and generally in such cases, if 
the shepherd is honest, the disease may be trac- 
ed in every case to some swamp or other wet 
place where these particular sheep may have 
strayed. 

The Mouth and Hoof Distemper. 


These complainis seem to have a mutual con- 
nection since the former, which is the mildest, 
very often precedes the latter. In the mouth 
the principal evil to be feared is that the sheep 
|become emaciated from the inability to eat. 
'The best remedy is to bathe the part affected 
with a strong decoction of sage, mixed with an 
equal quantity of vinegar and a little honey. 
If the blisters continue to spread, half an ounce 
of blue vitriol should be added to a quart of this 
mixture. The disorder in the hoofs is soon dis- 
covered by lameness and if this is evidently not 
produced by any external injury, and especially 
it several sheep in a flock are attacked at the 
same time, great care should be taken to obvi- 
ate the effects of this disorder. The best reme- 
dy is a poultice of dough or fat loamy clay 
which should be applied to the foot by means of 
alittle bag, but not tied hard to the ancle, and 
kept constantly wet with vinegar, till a swel- 
ling appears on the upper side of the foot or in 
the cleft of the hoof. This should then be open- 
éd with a sharp knife and the dead hoof pared 
off. The wound must be washed with cold wa- 
ter and sprinkled with dry vitriol. The lame 
animals should remain carefully separated from 
the sound ones, and the washing and sprinkling 





rwith vitriol repeated till the cure is effected. 


This disease ic nat only contagious bit ats in- 
fectious in the highest degree and oftentimes so 
violent as to produce caries in the bone after 
the hoof is destroyed. 


The Itch or Scab. 

This disorder is dreaded more than any other, 
and did in fact more damage in many districts 
than any other, until the proper mode of treat- 
ment was discovered. The scab is certainly 





sheep. It isincreased by damp, foggy weather: 
while on the other hand, dry warm weather 
and high pasture, especially where there are 
many aromatic herbs, are sometimes svfficient 
to counteract the first symptoms and effect a 
cure. This disorder,however, when it has reach 
ed such a point that a common observer my 
notice the symptoms, is probably incurable. At 
a very early stage a cure is possible if the flock 
is kept carefally on high land where aromati¢ 
herbs are abundant and particularly among ju 


contagious and may readily be propagated by 
merely touching the skin of a healthy animal 





with matter from a pustule on another sheep— 
but as far as my observation has extended the 
infection is not conveyed through the atmos- 
phere, though it often seems to be epidemic, and 
particularly in very damp summers which affect 
sheep in many other ways so unfavourably. 

It is discovered by the animal’s constantly 
rubbing or scratching itself and making at the 


niper bushes, and in bad weather carefully} same time a peculiar motion with the lips the 


housed and well fed. Horse chesnuts are a 
excellent article for fodder in this case alsoa 
mixture of juniper berries, wormwood, sag, 
gentian, angelica roots, willow bark and a 
bitter herbs with a little salt and grain whith 
they will eat of their own accord, or if notjit 
should be administered in small quantities in tle 
morning before they are driven to pasture. 
the rot makes its appearance in a decided ma 
ner before the winter sets in, it is useless to 
tempt any thing more than to fatten the anim 
as soon as may be and sell him to the butche. 


scabs are sometimes dry and sometimes moist, 
and spread very rapidly, though the animal con- 
tinues healthy in other respects, and generally 
more lively than before. Afterwards however 
the disorder becomes internal, the sheep be- 
comes emaciated and dies from weakness and 
pain. If the scab is observed at an early peri- 
od it may be easily cured or at least prevented 
from spreading. One of the best remedies is a 
strong decoction of tobacco to be applied to the 
diseased parts, after scratching off the scabs 
with a comb or other instrument. 





The rojertainly is not infectious, and it v 





of vitriol, and used constantly for some time, 
will generally effect a radical cure ; another ex- 
cellent remedy is a decoction of hellebore mix- 
ed with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of turpen- 
tine. Internal remedies are of no use except 
when the disorder has induced other complaints 
by weakening the general health. 


The Sheep- Pox. 


This disorder is contagious and propagates it- 
self by exh@fation from the sick to the healthy 
animal, but It has not yet been discovered how 
far these exhalations may extend. If, however, 
it appears in a neighboring flock, care should be 
taken to mitigate its effects by a general and 
careful inoculation, since it is certain that the 
disorder is less violent if taken by inoculation 
than in the natural way. The operation is per- 
fectly simple and easy. The animal is laid on 
its back and held by two or three men while 
the operator introduces the matter, from a pus- 
tule five or six days old, in two or three places 
between the legs or on the tail. The lancet 
should be introduced in a slanting direction un- 
der the skin about an eighth of an inch, and 
when it is withdrawn, the skin should be pres- 
sed down upon it so as to wipe off the matter 
and leave it in the wound. A pustule is form- 
ed generally in four days, and reachesits great- 
est size on the sixth, when a few others gene- 
rally appear near the first. 

Soon after this the usual symptoms of fever 
and ge#eral eruption take place, which last is, 
however, more regular and safe than if the ani- 
mal had faken the disease without inoculation. 

The ogly care necessary during the progress 
of the disorder is to keep the sheep in a cool 
and airy situation. Internal remedies are not 
required, but the sores should be often washed 
with a strong infusion of camomile flowers in 
which a little blue vitriol has been previously 
dissolved, and afterwards dressed with a salve 
made of yolks of eggs and turpentine, mixed 
with a little powdered charcoal. 

The Reeling Sickness 

Is never infectious, but generally incurable. 
Its first symptoms are a weakness in the gait 
and a disposition in the animal affected to re- 
main separate from the flock. The head is 
thrown into an unnatural posture, generally on 
one side. The animal then begins to turn 
round, always in one direction,—stumbles and 
falls repeatedly, sometimes with the head under 
the body, then ceases to feed and soon dies. 

Lambs and yearlings only are usually liable 
to this disorder, and very rarely sheep over 
two years old. The seat of the disorder is al- 
ways to be discovered on the brain where one or 
more blisters are formed and filled with a wate- 
ry secretion. 

The origin of this complaint, and of course 
the proper preventive treatment, remain as yet 
undiscovered. A cure is sometimes effected by 
an operation through the skull to let off the wa- 
ter. 

The first step in this case is to examine the 
skull carefully, in search of a soft spot io the 


The decoc-| bone which usually indicates the spot affected. 
tion of tobacco mixed with lime water and oil| The skull is then perforated with a trocur, act 
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companied by a tube through which the water 
may escape ; after which the tube also is with- 
drawn and a few drops of the essence of myrrh 
applied to the aperture. This operation 1s 
sometimes successful, but more often the re- 
verse. If it succeeds, however, in only one 
cure out of five, it seems worth the trial since 
without some relief the sheep must certainly 
perish. 


Swelled Paunch. 


When sheep or other ruminating animals eat 
more than they can digest the food ferments in 
the stomach, emitting great quantities of gas 
which stretch this organ so as to draw together 
its apertures, the paunch becomes excessively 
distended, the lungs oppressed, the breath and 
pulse obstructed, and the death is very sudden. 

* This effect may be produced by fodder of 
any kind, but most readily by such as the sheep 
prefer, especially if they are not accustomed to 
it. Green clover and lucerne have, therefore, 
often been observed to bring on this disorder— 
but it isnevertheless certain that neither of these 
substances are in themselves injuriqus, since I 
have known sheep accustomed to them eat 
theirfill day after day for months together without 
suffering any ill consequence. Any young green 
teed is more likely to be hurtful in this way 
than dry fodder—but only when eaten in ex- 
cess after long abstinence. If the approach of 
the swelling is observed by the shepherd in sea- 
son, it may be prevented by violent friction of 
the back and belly and driving the sheep rapid- 
ly. ‘These remedies are assisted by a previous 
dose of lime water, which should be repeated 
half an hour afterwards, taking care that the 


lime is good. and not previously air-slacked. 
If the attack is so violent a to-tsave no rime 


ior these remedies, an opening must be made in 
the paunch with the trocar and sheath—an ope- 
ration which cannot easily be: described but 
may be exhibited without any difficulty to any 
person unacquainted with it. - 

{ omit to notice a great variety of other dis- 
eases of sheep which! have bad no opportunity 
of attending to personally,—and also the whole 
series ofexternal injuries tc which sheep are li- 
oble,—and in the treatment of which each man’s 
experience is his best guide. 

Brookline, 1824. 

Senienienitatnentmneal 








Eorrespandence. 


HORSE RAKE. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin,— The letter of yours on the subject of 
the ‘ Horse Rake,’ ought long since to have been 
answered. Various avyocations have oecasioned 








the delay, but the present is « fit time for the 


subject to attract proper attention. 1 have had 
« horse rake in use forthree years. The utili- 
ty of it, is decided beyond all question. The 
utility consists in this. The hay can be collect- 
ed for carting, with more ease and expedition 
than can be done usually by six men with com- 
mon rakes. | use it constantly in hay time, and 
so habituated to its use and convenience are my 
men, that they have no idea of being without it 
a single day. ‘Fhe operation is performed by 
one man to manage the rake, one boy to ride 
the horse, and a boy to follow the rake and col- 
iect the scattered hay that sometimes is left. 
‘The horse must be steady and quiet. This im- 





plement is used not only to collect hay ame | 
windrows, but it answers to collect the wind- 
rows into heaps for loading. It will require 
some practice, to render the management of it 
easy and expeditious. But when once acquaint- 
ed with it, no farmer would ever be without it. 
This rake operates best on smooth surfaces, but 
may be used by an experienced hand, on stony 
and uneven grounds and on low meadows. And 
it may be used to collect cradled oats and barley 
for binding. It does not usually answer so well 
for cradled wheat and rye, as the motion of the 
rake is apt to stir up dust, that injures the grain 
for bread stuff. 


Description of a good Horse Rake. 

The head frame isa stick, of slit-work usual- 
ly of white ash, maple, bass wood or white oak, 
ten feet long and three and half inches square, 
of seasoned timber and of as light wood as pos 
sible. To contain 28 teeth of white ash, wal- 
out or white oak, two feet long including the te 
non in the head, one and half inch deep and one 
and quarter inch wide and to be made curving 
on the under side a little, resembling a sma'l 
sled, the points to turn up a little to avoid en 
tering the ground orhitting stones. The tenoa 
in the head to be a square in a square mortice 
with ashoulder under side to brace them and to 
be wedged into the head. The teeth to be 
placed at equal distances making about tw) 
inches and half apart and points uniform ani 
even. On the upper side of the head affix se 
ven standards two feet long at equal distances to 
secure the hay from falling over. They ma 
be put in with an inch auger of the same tim- 
ber as the teeth. On the middle of the head fix 
two curved handles, like those of a plough to 
guide its . “These handles must be fix- 
edfirm and braced with iron atthe head to secure 


them and the handles a little wider than vu a 
plongh. On each ond of the heal snould be fix- 
ed a ferule of iron to prevent its spliting ; just 
inside the ferule on a line with the teeth, fix a 
small sized staple and ring at each end. ‘To 
these rings, ropes of the size of a cart rope are 
to be fastened about 19 feet in tength, to con- 
nect with the collar on the horse to move it. 
The length of the rope always to be so long as 
to allow sufficient space for the hay to be ga: 
thered betwixt the rake and the horse, whict 
space will depend on the quantity of the hay or 
crop and the ropes may be taken up or let ou 
as occasion requires. The above handles mar 
be three and a half feet long and formed as or 
a plough so as to manage the rake easily. It 
managing this rake, care must be used to se¢ 
it is always under the hay, and if it slips over it. 
stop the horse and draw back and start anew; 
Practice will soon render it easy. If the land 


- — 
desire to see it in general use. But this like 
other changes in husbandry, will be encounter. 
ed with prejudices, which will yield slowly 
and not until our most popular agriculturis,, 
shall countenance their use. The present staje 
of agriculture in relation to its products, ro. 


|quires all its operations, to be conducted xij, 


economy and the least possible expense. The price 
of labor continues too high and disproportione) 
to the price of produce. This will remain (y 
press the farmer so long as our country furnish. 
es so many objects of enterprize in roads and 
canals. It is therefore important, and necessary 
to success, that every agriculturist should cji. 
culate carefully every expense attending his 
operations, that he may not labor in vain or x 
a loss. The implements of husbandry are directly 
connected with this consideration, and too much 
care cannot be bestowed, in selecting and using such 
implements only as shall abridge labor and expens 
and ensure the greatest degree of productivenes, 

You will, sir, make such use of this letter as 
your discretion shall dictate. [ shall always be 
happy te communicate useful improvement:, 
such as experience has tested, and no others 
shall I feel at liberty to offer. 

I am, sir, with cordial esteem 
and regard, your humble servant. 
THOMAS GOLD. 
Pittsfield, June 28, 1824. 
BOTTLING CIDER. 

To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 


Sin,—As the time approaches, when those who 


'Y| bottle cider, must be taking some precaution to 








preserve their bottles from bursting, 1 take 
the liberty to suggest to your country readers a 
method, new, cheap and effectual, for preserv- 
ing both cider and bottles through the heat of 
stramer. Tn swamps, sprisgy aed cold, great 
quantities of moss are found, which may be ea- 
sily gathered. With this cover your bottles, 
set on the ground in the northerly part of the 
cellar, and with a water-pot drench the moss 
with cold water once a week, or once perhaps 
in a fortnight will be sufficient. This | have 
found from several years experience, a perfect 
security for the bottles, and much less trouble, 
than any other method I have tried or heard of 
It answers all the purposes of barying them in 
sand ; is less work, and leaves the bottles much 
cleaner. Moss is easily obtained in the coun. 
try from low, cold lands, and when wet retain: 
moisture long. One covering will answer two 
or three years. Yours respectfully, 
WILKES ALLEN. 
Chelmsford, June 1, 1824. 


oe 


Te the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin,—In August last, | inoculated some Pe:r 





mowed has trees, stumps or rocks scattered 
over it, the head of the rake may be reduced 
to 8 or 9 feet or so long as to be useful. This 
implement is exceedingly useful in collecting 
clover and large crops of hay.—I have been 
thus particular, that no error in the stracture 
or use should intervene by which the farmer 
may be discouraged and perplexed, and throw 
it aside as impracticable or unprofitable. This 


trees with buds of a large winter pear, obtained 
from the Williams farm in Chelsea; and now 
I observe fruit of good size, on several of the 
phoots, which are wholly the growth of this 
jason. 1 should like to be informed how such 
ilips of dame Nature are accounted for. 

A BROOKLINE FARMER. 





implement is simple in its form and structure 
and easily repaired. The expense of such a) 
rake will not exceed 5 or $6, and usually mach 
less as this implement is among the labor saving 
inventions, and in fact is so; I have a strong 


‘S 


== 
To keep off or drive away Bed Bugs.—Make « 


strong decoction of red pepper, when ripe. 

and apply it with a common paint brush to the 

joints of the bedstead, wainscotting, &c. where 

se odious insects usually resort, and it wil! 
ily kill, or expel thém.—Am. Fagmer. 
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From the American Farmer. 


ON RECLAIMING. MARSH-MEADOWS. 

The following are the answers of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Agricultural Society of Penn- 
sylvania, to inquiries submitted to him by the 
President of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 


With the management of meadow, I am made 
familiar, by having had nearly a thousand acres 


crops of maize, taken in succession. 


ge 





heen, elders, and other weeds with which it 


may be infested. Its fertility, appears to be al- 
most inexhaustible. I have known repeated 
One acre 
of the. best marsh, will make heavy with fat, six 
hundred pounds of beef, which shall have been 
put upon it, wretchedly poor, early in May, 
and be removed as early as November. 

7. * Herds grass, or red top,” is not allowed 





of reclaimed marsh, under my control for some 
years—To your inquiries I reply : 


1. “The height of the bank above the sur-|can live. 
face of the marsh, its width at the base, and at' meadows of Jersey. 


to grow upon well drained marshes. It will 
flourish where no other grass that I have seen, 
It is much used upon the ill drained 
I have heard it asserted, 


the top,” are accommodated, to the force of the|and believe, that it may be sown with so much 


current, the peculiarities of position, affected 
sometimes by an increase of alluvion on the op- 
posite shore, the interposition of an island, the 
deposit of a wreck, and always by the materials 
of which the bank is composed. The tenacity 
of the mud, is an essential item for considera- 
tion. Ifthe bank be faced with stone, at the 
points of most exposure, or be defended by 
planks, or be protected by such expedienis, as 
small wharves, or sunken hulks, less width at 
the base will be required. 

2. “ The number and size of the sluices,” 
depend upon local circumstances—the compar- 
ative height of the circumjacent land—the in- 
tervention of small streams, or natural water 
course, which carry in certain cases, large por- 
tions of the water, to few points. 

3. The condition of the marsh, the time 
which must have elapsed before an esculent 
can be grown upon a marsh, depends upon its 
relative position, with low water mark—the 
natural quality of the mud—the diligence, ac- 
curacy, and skill, of him by whom it has been 


managed. 
required, fur ‘the tulciable molioratian of the 


soil, since the leakage of the banks, the defects’ 
in the position of the sluices—the mistakes in 
the direction of the lesser drains, which ex- 
perience only can correct, generally defeat the 
early expectations of profit. ; 

4. L have never seen a “ good crop of wheat 
growing upon any reclaimed marsh.” ‘There 
is no question that bad crops of wheat, have 
been taken from some of the highest marsh 
meadow not far from Philadelphia. The hea- 
vy fogs produced mildew, and the superabund- 
ant strength of soil caused the crops to run into 
straw, and to fall. The surface 1 am told, was 
six feet, “ above the level of low water mark.” 
I am satisfied, that a good crop of wheat, cannot 
he made upon any marsh, with which | am ac- 
quainted. 

5. I have seen luxuriant crops of rye, and 
abundant crops of Indian corn, upon marsh, of 
which, the surface is about four feet, and a half 
above low water mark. 

6. Such meadow, in the improved parts of 
this State, is applied almost exclusively, to the 
production of grass. For this purpose, it pro- 
duces trom eight to nine dollars per acre, upon} 
a lease of the strictest kind, prohibiting the re- 








I should say. three years would'be| _ . 





movalief hay, and admission of horses. Some 
portions of it, which are within three miles of’ 
Philadeiphia, produce from ten, io twelve dol- 
lars.per annum. All taxes, excepting the bank 
tax, and. all. expenses,. attending: the repair of 
ditches, are paid by the tenants. No mao cul- 
tivates a farinaceous crop, upon this land, but 
with the view, of reducing the inequalities of 





its surface, or destroying noxious pests, ransted, 


effect, upon very wet meadows, free from rush- 
es, that a waggon’may at the end of four years, 
pass where an ox, with difficulty at the com- 
merncement of the term, could have moved.— 
* Timothy” is valuable | conceive, only for the 
uses of turf, or road horses. Our graziers, or 
farmers cultivate it but for sale, unless it be 
mixed with clover. They consider it, ill fitted 
for pasturage, as it shoots less vigorously, and 
less frequently, after having been once cut, 
than any artificial grass we possess; and they 
condemn it as affording hay less nutritious, than 
all, except herds grass. It is sown upon marsh 
allowed to go out, and to be succeeded, by 
white clover, and green grass. 

8. ** Oats”? have never been tried I believe, 
except as a protecting crop, for timothy ; when 
they were depastured, or cut before the grain 
bad been formed. 

9. * Potatoes” have been successfully grown, 
upon very old well reclaimed marsh. 

lam with great esteem, 

Most truly your’s, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
From the New York Statesman. 
SEASON OF FRUITS. 

The Editors of the New York Gazette and of 
other papers, who are in the habit of making 
the mouth water by talking of mammoth 
gooseberries, strawberries, cherries, plums and 
peaches, received in the way of presents from 
their friends, will certainly excuse us for pub- 
lishing the following note from Mr. Richards, of 
Newark, New Jersey, accompanying a basket 
of the finest and most delicious cherries we 
have ever tasted. Abundantly as our markets 
are supplied with this kind of fruit, we have 
seen none which would bear a comparison, 
either in size or flavor, with those sent to us 
by our obliging correspondent and friend ; and 
affords us great pleasure to learn, that this 
excellent variety is to be extensively propagat- 
fe. While the vicinity of New York already 
xcels any part of the country in the cultiva- 
tion of good fruit, there is yet much room for 
improvement, and an attention to the subject 
among agriculturists and horticulturists is by no 
means so general as it ought to be. The New- 


‘town pippin, for instance, is undoubtedly supe- 


rior to any apple in the world; and yet in how 
few orchards is it found growing? The labor 
of a few hours, and a very trifling expense, be- 
popes at the proper season, would in a short 
ime supply every farmer with an abundance 
and variety of the most delicious fruits : 
Newark, June 22nd, 1824. 

» . Gentiemen,—Notwithstanding your markets 
are supplied with all the choice fruits of the 





season, which gives every one an opportunity 
of procuring such as best suits his taste, 1 am 
induced to believe that a small basket of my 
“Fraser’s Black Tartarian” cherries would be 
acceptable to you. Ido not know that there 
were any trees of this kind in this place when 
I procured mine, but since the size and quality 
of the fruit was known, a great number of per- 
sons have taken cuttings from my trees for the 
purpose of inoculating ; and others have pro- 
cured the trees from the nurseries in the neigh- 
borhood of your city. It is a great, as well asa 
sure bearer, and I can recommend it as worthy 
of being generally cultivated. 
Yours, &c. 
LEONARD RICHARDS. 

P. S.—The size of this {ruit is about four to 
the ounce, and measures about three inches im 
circumference. 


—— eee oe 


A Strange Animal.—There was found and tak- 
en alive in this vicinity, a day or two since, an 
animal, which is probably of the class mus am- 
phibius, but differing in many respects from 
any of the genus we have ever seen described by 
writers on natural history. He is eight inches 
long from end of the nose to end of the tail, 
which is about three inches in length—color, 
deep green—fur, very fine, like velvet—-head, 
small, and joined to the body without any per- 
ceptible neck—his nose about an inch in length, 
and on the end of it a fleshy tube or proboscis, 
pointed wilh fleshy projections, eighteen in 
number, two of which resemble horns—the 
mouth, directly under the proboscis, and scarce- 
ly perceptible—the eyes, not larger than the 
head of asmall pin, and truly microscopic, as is 
evident from his motions in (he water, in catch- 
ing animalculz, which he does with great dex- 
terity—-the tail, scaly like that of a water rat, 
and covered with coarse thin hair—the two 
fore feet resemble those of a beaver, having 
five sharp claws—the hind feet resemble those 
of a rat, and both fore and hind legs destitute of 
fur—nostrils, at the end of the proboscis, re- 
sembling those of a hog—ears, none. We 
have thus described this animal in the best man- 
ner we could, with our imperfect knowledge of 
natural history. We leave it to the learned to 
determine to what genus of animals it belongs 
On this point we are ignorant. We have met 
with two or three individuals, who pretend 
they have seen such an animal—one calls it a 
Meadow Digger—one a Beaver Rat—another a 
Meadow Mole. But it is agreed by all who 
have seen it, that it is a very singular animal.— 
It has excited much curiosity in this neighbor- 
hood. The animal is now dead, and its skin 
may be seen at this office.— Eastern Star. 


A very light pleasant bread is made in France 
by a mixture of apples and flour, in the propor- 
tion of one of the former to two of the latter. 
The usual quantity of yeast is employed as in 
making common bread, and is beat with flour 
and warm pulp of the apples after they have 
boiled, and the dough is then considered as set ; 
it is then put up in a proper vessel, and is allow- 
ed to rise for eight or twelve hours, aod then 
baked in long loaves. Very little water is requi- 
site none generally, if the apples are very 


fresh. — 
it is said that corns on the toes many be readi 
‘ly cured by rubbing them with pummice stone 
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An Address delivered before the Monroe (N. Y.) Ag- 
ricultural Society, at their annual meeting in 
1823. By Mr. James Sperry, President of the 
Society. 

[Concluded from page 387.] 

In the summer fallow, if the sod be made of 
the roots of the spear grass, (and most of our 
pastures and meadows are bound down with 
that unprofitable grass,) the decomposition at 
the time of cross-plooghing is very imperfect. 
The sod partially rotted is, therefore, while un- 
dergoing a thorough harrowing, and afterwards, 
exposed to the full heat of the sun, to lose the 
gases already disengaged, and to become dri- 
ed and unfit for the purposes of vegetation. 
Two or three ploughings, and as many _har- 
rowings, are generally insufficient to break and 
reduce them to that tilth which land ought to 
be in for the reception of the seed. They 
are therefore necessarily permitted to lie on 
the surface, either dead or green, to impede 
the growth of the first crop. We therefore 
have no reason to believe that land is any rich- 
er, or in any better condition for the production 
of a crop, when cultivated as a bare fallow, 
than it would be were a crop of corn grown 
while the grass roots were rotting. 

The amount of this saving would depend on 
the goodness of the land, and the season. Ifthe 
land were rich, and the season favorable, from 
60 to 100 bushels of corn might be easily obtain- 
ed, one half of which, at least, according to the 
rule of letting ground, would be saved by this 
process. I raised last season, on a piece of good 
ground which was broke the preceding fall, 71 
1-2 bushels of corn to the acre. The tending 


was not as expensive as common stubble land. 
I likewise raised at the rate o 56 bushels per 


acre on.an unproductive part of my meadow, 
the soil of which was naturally light, yielding 
grass hardly sufficient to pay the expense of 
mowing. This year the same ground, with a 
light dressing of manure, and one ploughing, 
yielded at the rate of 100 bushels of oats to the 
acre. On my other piece of corn ground, I 
raised this year, under very unfavourable cir- 
cumstances,—a late, wet spring, bad seed, (not 
more than two thirds of which vegetated,) and 
a severe drought in June,—30 bushels of peas 
to the acre. It is now into wheat, with every 
appearance of being equally as good as it would 
have been had it been well fallowed. I men- 
tion this barely to show what may be saved, 
and to influence others to abandon the expen- 
sive process of summer fallowing. 

It is believed that Jand in good heart well 
ploughed once, is better than if twice plough- 
ed; as the first ploughing covers the weeds, 
grass, and remains ofthe preceding crop, which 
will naturally benefit the succeeding one. In 
‘breaking up, particular care should be taken that 
the work be complete,and of good depth,and that 
the furrows be well turned, and no balks made; 
—-it may then be harrowed the succeeding 
spring, both ways, without disturbing the sod, 
and until it is of sufficient tilth to receive the 
seed.—With a shovel-plough, or some other 
instroment, light furrows may be made 4 feet 
apart, that rows can be formed both ways; and 
a shovel-plough is the.most suitable implememt 
to plough among corn at the time of hoe- 


ing. 
This system is not mentioned as new, or un- 
known to others, but ag one entitled to more at- 


edly reward our labors with abundance, without 
exhausting the soil to such a degree as to require 
heavy dressings of manure to render it produc- 
tive again. Land worn too long before it is seed- 
ed becomes foul, and requires much more labor 
to obtain a scanty crop, than would be requisite 
on land in good heart to obtain an abundant one. 
To the practice of cropping our lands excessive- 
ly, we may attribute the cause of such quanti- 


which the manufacturer justly complains, and to 
avoid which no pains ought to be spared. 

An objection would naturally arise against 
the system, on account of the expense attend- 
ing frequent seedings with clover. But this 
may be easily obviated, by each farmer raising 
his own seed. A small piece of ground set apart 
annually for this purpose, would yield seed suffi- 
cient for a large farm; and the extra profit re- 
alized from this management, would more than 
doubly compensate for seeding, and other ex- 
penses. If any doubtas to the result and saving. 
let them try the experiment. Good and profi- 
table farming does not consist so much in fitting 
land for this or that crop well, as in knowing 
how to manage the whole concern from year to 

ear. 

It will b2 o*served that peas are mentioned 
as acrop to succeed corn, in the rotation re- 
commended. The return they make for the 
expense of cultivation and harvesting is ample ; 


fattening swine; they ripen early, and are har- 
vested before corn is fit for feeding ; and as they 


leave the ground insuch excellent order for 


wheat, they merit the particular attention of 
the farmer, a8 an important crop in whatever 
rotation he purcus Perhaps ad guvud wheat 


might be grown next after corn, as next suc- 
ceeding peas; but the expense of harvesting 
stout corn, by cutting it up and drawing it off 
from the ground in season for sowing is a very 
heavy draw-back from the profits of the crop. 
This expense is avoided by cultivating peas 
between corn and wheat; and if it be desirable 
to seed with the third crop, wheat ought to be 
the last. 

But there is an important objection to the 
cultivation of peas. Of late years, they are 
much infested with the bug—so much so that 
those who have heretofore raised, have aban- 
doned them as an unprofitable crop.—Yet I am 
of the opinion, that could the cultivators of 
the pea be prevailed on to act in concert, this 
objection might be removed.—Entomologisis 
inform us that the pea-bug is propagated only 
in the pea—that the nit is deposited on the pod 
soon after it is formed, and being hatched by 
the heat of the sun, eats its way into - the pea, 
and there remains till the ensuing spring, when 
it escapes and is inoffensive until the pea is in 
the pod again, and dies soon after the nit is 
deposited. By observation we have ocular de- 
monstration of the fact. This being the case, 
by destroying these insects in those peas kept 
through the winter, the succeeding crop wou 
escape unhurt. This may be effected with 
ease, Let those designed for seed be put in a 





barrel soon after they are thrashed, and cover- 
ed so as to prevent a free circulation of air, and 
there will be no danger of an escape; let them 
be thus kept till a short time before sowing, 





when let the bargel be filled with water, brine, 


tention than it receives—one which will or 


ties of foul wheat being raised—an evil of 


they are excelled by no grain, except corn for; 


———— 


or weak ‘lye, that the peas may be completely 
immersed for 24 hours, and the destruction of 
‘the troublesome insects is complete. The jy. 
sects may be seen in and about the fields sow, 
with buggy peas, from the time they are sown 
till some time after the podding of the pea; jt 
is therefore believed that they do not stray 
far, and that all who are careful to preven 
their escape will not suffer by them. 

I had supposed that peas free from bugs, suf. 
ficient for seed, might be obtained by sowing 
late. ‘This belief was supported by a statement 
made by the Hon. Timothy Pickering on that 
)subject, to the Massachusetts Agricultural Soci- 
ety. But was unsuccessful, the season past, 
lin an experiment of half an acre of late sowing. 
| These were sown as late as the 27th of June, 
the first pods were considerably infested, the last 
were killed by the frost. I would therefore re. 
commend the attempt to secure and destroy 
the bug before it leaves the pea, as before stat- 
ed, with a firm belief that the experiment will be 
successful. I would likewise recommend that 
the board continue their-premium for the bes 
half acre of peas, free from bugs. 

The system and rotation recommended ir. 
this address, is notpretended to be a perfectone 
The bare outlines are given; the cultivation o: 
only three of the most important crops is men- 
tioned: time would not permit, were it necessa- 
ry, to designate farther. I would recommend a 
premium to be awarded at the end of four years, 
to the person who shall offer the best system, be- 
ginoing with green sward—to be determined by 
actual experiment, taking into account all the 
expenses attending the whole process. 

_. Nothing is said in this address of the applica- 


tion of manure, and the use of plaster; it was 
deemed unneecosary, The mialu ubject has 


been, to lay the axe at the root of the error with 
which most of us are charged—summer fallowincg, 
This practice, | think—it must be admitted, is 
erroneous ; and the sooner it is abandoned, the 
better it will be forus. One method of propa. 
gating truth is to expose error ; and there are 
many errors of which we are guilty in farming, 
but time will not permit us to dwell upon them.— 
One more, however, must not.be omitted. The 
farmer is guilty of a most palpable error, when 
he raises rye among his wheat intended for 
market. Every man of experience must know, 
that wheat in which there is but a small pro- 
portion of rye, will make flour of the first 
quality ; and as our greatest surplus article, and 
that on which we place the most dependence 
for exportation, is wheat, it is of the utmost 
importance that we give a character to our 
flour. Rye cannot be separated from wheat ai: 
ter it is threshed. The machinery of the mar- 
ufacturer will not do it. Wetherefore stand in 
our own light, when we sow wheat that has the 
smallest mixture of rye. Care should be taken 
that wheat intended for seed, in particular, 
should not be exposed in the barn, and liable to 
receive the scatterings of the rye mow. But if 
care should be ineffectual in this respect, we 
should not fail, soon after the rye is headed. 
to pass through the field and take it all out. 
Although many who cultivate the earth are 
of opinion, that the: art they profess to under- 
staad is susceptible of little or no improvement, 
a little reflection, and attention to facts, often 
convinces.the best and most successful agricul- 
turists, that the knowledge they possess is very 
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imperfect. Although many do well, and re- 
ceive good profits, in the cultivation of their 
farms, yet therg is sufficient room for them to 
do better. Those who have given the subject 
the greatest attention, and reduced the science 
to the most regular and profitable system, still 
see defects, and learn from year to year. 
Situated as we are as to local and natural ad. 
yantages, with a flourishing commercial and 
manufacturing village in our centre, through 
which passes the Grand Canal, the pride of ou: 
country and the admiration of the world, and 
with a fine climate and rich soil, it behoves us, 
and our real interests prompt us to be diligent 
and active in the work of improvement. Let 
it not be said we are inactive and stationary. 
while our neighbors spiritedly and successfully 
progress ; but rather let us say, that althongh 
many counties in different parts of the state have 
done well, it shall be our aim to excel them all 





From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository fa 
June, 1824. 


ON LINSEED OIL FOR FATTING CATTLE. 


Roxbury, May 7, 1824. 
TO THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 


Dear Sir,—In the spring of 1818 I purehas- 
ed a large fine looking cow, from the high re- 
commendation of her former owner, as to her 
valuable milk properties; in a few days after 
she calved, and her bag was in so bad a stafe as 
made it necessary very soon to dry he: up, tos 
ing the whole object for which I purchased 
her. Early in the fall having read, in “ Varlo 
on Husbandry,” published by an English Far- 
mer in this country about 40 years ago, a Re- 
ceipt as foltows: * the quickest feeding a beast 
can take is linseed oil mixed with bran, if the 
animal is small, give two pecks of bran per day, 
divided into three feeds, in each peck half a 
pint of oil, they eat it very greedily and it feeds 
them wonderfally fast ; they must have what hay 
they will eat, but that will not be much. The 
oil dilutes all the rest of the food they eat, 
and as to itself, it all stays in the beast, as fat, 
five gallons and the bran in proportion will fat 
ten a beast sooner than five pounds sterling in 
any other food.” 

I felt determined to try the experiment on 
the above mentioned cow—she refused th¢ 
food for two days, but finding she had none 
other offered, she afterwards began to eat, and 
in a short time became fond of it; she increas 
ed in fatness very fast. After using the five 
gallons recommended, I purchased two mor¢, 
and then for about a fortnight gave her India 
meal, when she was in high order. And | 
her to a neighboring Butcher, (having descri 
ed to him the manner of feeding,) at nine dol- 
lars the hundred pounds, being the price of the 
very best beef at that time, the weight p 
for was seven hundred and ninety-four pounés. 
I never saw handsomer marbled meat, and he 
told me his customers were very much pleaed 
with it; and he has very frequently since tild 
me they have often spoken of the goodness 
of that beef. a 

Two years after | fatted a pair of oxen, ot 

of which was by the same mode, consumisg 
eight or nine gallons of oil, and afterwanis 
meal for two or three weeks; the other on 
vegetables and meal. I sold them to a Butcher 


they were estimated at 1200 Ibs. each—the oil 
fed one was thought the best, and the expense 
of feeding was considerably less. I gave this 
man notice of the mode of fatting both animals, 
he said he had no. objection to the oil, as in 
England their cattle are fed largely on oilcake,! 
and he should bleed this animal a few days be- 
fore slaughtering. I heard from Halifax that 
the meat of both was considered excellent. 
Since then | have not fatted any beef animals, 
but was so well satisfied, that whenever | dol 
shall adopt the same method. 

Mr. Parsons intends this season, fatting an 
animal by this method, when he will give 
the result to the society. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN PRINCE. 

The oil cake, and linseed, ground to a pow- 
der, as well as the gil are much used for fatting 
cattle in England. The enriching of the ma- 
nure by this means is said to be a sufficient ob- 
ject, were there no advantage in the first cost 
of the food. A jelly is likewise made from the 
linseed and mixed with barley meal or with 
bran and cut chaff.* 

There is said to be danger of giving a yel- 
low tinge to the fut by keeping animals a long 
time on the oil or the cake. 
Marshall in noticing the practice in the Dis- 
trict of Maidstone, England, of grinding the 
seed for fodder says—* in the state of powder, 
it has no degree of clamminess and very little 
of tenacity; being perfectly dry, with an ap- 


One leaf of this plant immersed in a tumbler 
of spring water, changes it immediately into a 


fine mucilage, that is perfectly clear, tasteless, 
and inodorous, and very useful in the summer 
complaints of children, the dysentery, &c. Sick 
children take it as they would pure water, and 
as it is perfectly innocent, they may be allowed 
to take as much of it as they like. 


The leaves 
likewise of the plant dipped in tepid water, be- 
fore they are applied, afford great relief in ca- 
ses of inflammation of the eyes. They may be 
applied also as a dressing for burns, blistera, &c. 
with advantage. 

But the chief value of this plant is derivable 
from the oil which may be expressed from the 
Bene Seed, a bland, nutritive oil, that is equal 
in every respect, it is said, to olive oil. 

Southern planters, it is hoped, will turn thei: 
attention to this plant, and give us, ere long, 
more full information respecting it, than we are 
yet possessed of. In the mean time, a regular 
supply of the Bene Seed will be kept at this 
institution, for distribution in small packets, to 
be sent by letter to all who may apply for them. 
No charge will be made for these seeds. No 
letier, however, can be received, that is not 
free, or wherever the postage is not paid. 

JAMES SMITH, 
Vaccine Institution, Baltimore. 
From the American Farmer. 
A new and important discovery in the art of Dye- 
ing—with cheap materials. 


Sm,—lIn the course of last autumn, ! accident- 
ly met with some yarn in a family, of humble 








pearance like ground coffee. It might be per- 
fectly or s 


ef pulse or any grain.” He recommends this 
preparation ac preferghle c#ther to tho oi! or 


cake.} 





* Linseed Jelly. The principal objection to this ma- 
terial is the trouble of preparing it. In an instance in 
which it was used with success, the method of prepar- 
ing it was this. The proportion of water to seed was 
about seven toone. Having been steeped in part of 
the water, eight and forty hours, previously to the boil- 
ing, the remainder was added cold; and the whole 
boiled gently about two hours; keeping it in motion 
during the operation, to prevent its burning to the boil- 
er; thus reducing the whole to a jelly like or rather a 
gluey or ropey consistence ; cooledin tubs. Each bul- 
lock being allowed about two quarts of jelly per day 
or somewhat more than one quart of seed, in four days ; 


that is about one sixteenth of the medium allowance of 


oil cake.—Marshall’s Gloucestershire, &c. 

+ A large part of the flax seed which comes to the 
Boston market, is raised in New Hampshire and Maine, 
and most of what is grown in this state is produced in 
the southern counties. 

THE SESAMUM INDICUM ; 
or Bene Plant, from Africa. 

The undersigned has received an additionel 
supply of Bene Seed from the South, and it 
will afford him great pleasure to furnish a few 
of them to any person who may want them. 

There is no provident family, it is believed, 
who knew their value, that would ever neglect 
planting a few of the Bene Seed every season, 
in some border of the garden, to have fresh 
leaves always at hand in case of need. Al- 
though ‘this plant requires a warm climate to 
bring its seed to maturity, it will grow well 
enough in any part of the United States, to fur- 
nish its mucilage during the season it is most 








from Halifax, Nova Scotia, for that masket; 


generally wanted. 


ciently mixed with the flour) 


life, the color of which, attracted my attention, 
which induced me to enquire the process of 
dyeing ; the information I received was, to cut 
the end off the the largest pumpkin that 
could be obtained, the seed only taken out, the 
yarn put in, and as much poke berry juice 
poured on as the pumpkin will hold, which 
should be set away ina warm placeythe yarn 
frequently opened, and in about nine days, it 
produces a permanent and brilliant lilac or 
crimson color; it isto be washed out in soap 
suds. Iam induced to make this communica- 
tion, thinking it might be desirable to some of 
your readers. And Ihave no doubt the chem- 
ist might extract from the materials an useful 
dye for manufacturing on a large scale. 
With respect, I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 








Jefferson, Culpeper Co. 
a May 3 1824, f 

Bad Butter.—Being a few mornings since in a 
store where butter is taken in, we heard a wo- 
man ask a shopkeeper what price he would 
give for a tub of butter which she offered — 
*‘ Nothing !’ was the answer. We had the cu- 
riosity to look at it; and a more disagreeable 
(we will not say disgusting) mass we never saw 
offered for sale as butter. It is wonderful that 
any dairy woman should yet be ignorant or 
careless of what relates so much to her own in- 
terest, as the proper management of butter de- 
signed for the market. The most usual fault is, 
that it is not sufficiently worked. If proper at- 
tention was given to this part of the process, 
the butter would command in the market one or 
two cents more, by the pound, than it usually 
does. — Mass. Yeoman. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1824. 


From the Windsor (Vt.) Journal. 
HOEING CORN. 

The following extract from an article published in 
the New England Farmer, on the subject of hoeing 
corn and potatoes, isso much at variance with what 
appears to me to be the more rational theory, that | am 
surprised the editor of that paper gave it currency 
without a passing remark :— 

*¢ Corn should be hoed the third time or hilled, just 
before the tassels appear.—It should now be ploughed 
deep, in order that much loose dirt may be left between 
the rows, which will tend to prevent injury from 
drought.” 

Now, it is suggested to my mind, that if the ground 
be properly prepared before the corn is planted, as it 
ever ought to be, it should be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible afterwards toa depth to affect the roots and fi- 
bres, which are penetrating in every different direction. 
A plough the first, and perhaps the second time of hoe- 
ing, may do little injury, but by no means should it be 
used the last time, certainly not to any depth; for 
thereby the roots, which, at that age of the, corn, 
nearly fill the space between the rows, will be broken 
and the corn feceive a serious check in its growth by 
the loss of nourishment which these supplied to the 
stock. Nor dol consider it preventive of drought to 
plough at all amongst the corn; for if there be dan- 
ger of suffering on this account, the more and deeper 
the ground is stirred, the more the danges is augment- 
ed. WhatI would recommend as the best preserva- 
tive from drought, is the use of house ashes, after the 
first or second hoeing, put in quantities of from half a 
pint to a pint on each hill. From actual experience 
and observation, Ido not hesitate to recommend this, 
as the best safeguard for corn of any thing yet dis- 
covered. Ww. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR.—We have republished 
the foregping article for the purpose of making some 
comments on Mr. W.’s strictures. We'think we shall 
be able to show, that if cur corre=yondent-+is in an ov- 
ror he has the sanction of high authority to apologize 
for, if not completely to justify his bbservations. 

Dr. Deane, in treating of the ylture of a ee corn, 
gave the following directions : } |. je" 

“« When the plants are about knee high, and before 
they send out their panicles or spindles, give them the 
third and last hoeing. The best way at this hoeing is 
to plough one furrow in an interval both ways. The 
cultivator, with two mould boards, would be better for 
this work, than the common horse plough, as it would 
throw the mould equally towards each row, and save 
tabor in hand-hoeing,” &c. 

Mr. Butler, the author of ** The Farmer's Manual,” 
says, “tat yourthird hoe‘ng or hilling, sirike a deep 
furrow between the rows, 2nd haul up the earth to the 
hills with a hoe ; but keep your plough as far from the 
hills as possible, that you may avoid the exténded fi- 
bres of the roots, which if cut with the plough, would 
injure your corn. Avyoid-the corn harrow at your first 
weeding, as is practiced by some ; this leaves the land 
close, or heavy and dead between the rows and in- 
jures your crop. Be sure that you finish hilliig: before 
your crop begins to silk and tassel, (or blow out, and 
set for the ears;) nature should then be left to-herself 
undisturbed, or your crop will be injured.” 

The Domestic Encyclopedia, in giving an account of 
the mode of cultivating Indian corn by Mr. Spurrier, 
of Delaware, who had made many experiments in or- 
der to find the most advantageous mode of tilling this 
plant observes that “‘ the third ploughing” [after the 
corn had been planted] ‘* he did as the first, throwing 
up the mould in the middle of the alley. This is of 
more use than a person would imagine, for it admits 
the influences of (he air and dews to penetrate io the 











roots. The land, upon which Mr. Spurtier tried -this 
experiment, Was between a loath and a clay. Sands 
and light lands will not require so many ploughings.” 

The Farmer’s Guide says, ‘‘no crop while growing 
requires more attention than corn. To prevent it from 
being stunted at the outset, it is advisable to apply 
some stimulants to the plants when very young; 
such as bog-dirt, ashes or gypsum, and this should be 
repeated at the third hoeing. When the plants are 
three or four inches high, the plough must pass in the 
intervals, making two furrows in each, turned from 
the rows ; the weeds killed and a little fresh earth 
drawn about the plants with a hoe. In about half a 
month afterwards, plough again, turning the earth to- 
wards the rows, and draw up some more earth with a 
hoe. Just before the corn spindles give it the last 
ploughing and hoeing, in a manner similar to the last, 
keeping the plough as far as possible from the hills. 
Avoid the harrow at weeding; it leaves the earth 
close and heavy, and injures the crop.” 

Mr. Curwen, a celebrated English Agriculturist, is 
of opinion that ploughing among green crops is “* pre- 
ventive of drought,” and perhaps his opinion in the 
scale of authority will weigh as much as that of the 
gentleman who takes the signature ‘“‘ W.”.as above. 
Mr. Curwen maintains “that by constantly turn- 
ing the vacancies between the roots or beds of green 
crops, in every direction, he ¢an in dry weather pro- 
cure for the plants something like a compensation for 
rain , in the evaporation of moisture from the earth.” 

“+A field of cabbages,” continues Mr. Curwen, 
“ were this year set on a very strong stiff clay, Which 
previous to their being planted wasin high tilth.— 
The severe drought which succeeded the rains that 
fell, soon after setting baked the ground perfectly hard. 
The plants made little or no progress ; they were seen 
by‘a friend of mine, on Monday the 26th of May, 291 


Was Coutmeoucing The t--.bi-g -f the grvuud with 
the ploughs. On Saturday they were seen again by 
the same gentleman, and he could scarcely be per- 
suaded that they were the same plants. The week 
had been very dry with a hot sun, and strong north 
east winds.”’* 


deep ploughing says, ‘* Bringing up new mould is pe- 
culiarly favorable to clover, turnips, beans and pota- 
toes ; and indeed, without that advantage, these crops 
usually diminish in quantity, quality and value.— 
2. Deep ploughing is likewise of great consequence’to 
every species of plant, furnishing not only more means 
of nourishment to their roots, but above all by counteract- 
ing the injurious, consequences of either too wel or too 
dry a season. This is a most important consideration, 
for, if the season be wet, there is a greater depth of 


likely to have their roots immersed in water; and‘in a 
dry season it is still more useful, for in- the lower part 
of the cultivated soil, there is a reservoir of moisture, 


which the heat of the sun occasions.” 

There can be no doubt but that the leaving of 
‘* much loose dirt between the rows” as our correspon- 
dent has directed, would prove advantageous to the 
corn plants. Col. Pickering, in an Address to the Essex 
Agricultural Society, observes that ‘* Nothing is more 
common in a dry summer, than the rolling of the leaves 
of corn; and that circumstance is often mentioned as 
an evidence of the severity of the drought. -The roll- 
ing of the leaves of Indian corn, is the consequencein 
part of scant manuring, but still more of shallow 
— A 





Sir John Sinclair, in enumerating the advantages of 


soi] to absorb the moisture, so that the plants are not |) 


Ploughing. Few, perhaps, are aware of the depths to 
hich the roots of plants will penetrate in a deeply 
‘loosened earth. A gentleman much ipclined to agri- 
cultural inquiries and observationsyinformed me, near 
fifty yearsago, that seeing some men digging a well jy 
whollow place, planted with Indian corn then at it, 
full growth, he stopped to examine how far its roy 
had descended, and he found them to the depth of 
-nine feet. The soil was an accamulation of cartt 
‘Which had run or been thrown into the hollow.” 

If the roots of Indian corn can penetrate nine feet in 

t perpendicular direction they would no doubt, pervade 
tvery part between the rows. But the third hoeing o; 
jilling should take place before the roots have spread 
dar from the hills; and if this is accomplished +‘ before 
the tassels appear’? we believe there will be but little 
danger of injury to the roots. 
) Theimode of cultivating Indian corm, adopted ly 
Gen. Hull, and described in the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Repository for June, 1823, may well be men- 
toned here, not only as it corroborates our statements, 
but suggests a new and probably useful idea relating to 
this branch of husbandry. Gen. Hull says that bis 
corn **was ploughed and hoed three times, and at 
each time of hoeing the furrows were filled up and the 
ground left nearly level. The last ploughing and +hoe- 
ing was the 5th of July. 

** As the ground by deep ploughing and hoeing had 
been rendered loose, I was. of the opinion the hills 
would receive more nourishment and stand stronger, 
by the roots running under ground in the whole space 
Petereen, the-rows, than by drawing the rich. earth 
around the hills with the hoe, as is the usual. custom. 
Besides the dews, the light rains and the sun have a 
much greater effect on the roots, when the earth is 


keéd up around the hill. And further when high 
& te made, the roots runsamg tor untaly will run 


outof the ground and perish. ’ 

“* Every thing which has been anticipated with re 
spect tothe manner in which the field of corn had 
been planted and cultivated was realized. While oth- 
er corn in the same enclosure and near it, was perish- 
ing during the dry season, not a leaf ‘in this field even 
curled, and no part of it, in the least degree, suffered 
by the drought. The'second week in October it was 
harvested, and from this seven eighths of an acre, were 
measured one hundred and ninety-two bushels of ears, 








lafter the husks were taken off, equal to ninety-six 


| bushels of shelled corn. The whole was sound, and 
/suitable to grind into meal, excepting three bushels of 
/¢ars. The value of this corn, including four bushels of 
veans, raised by way of experiment, was $122.56 ; the 
expense of cultivation was $57,25—leaving the nett 
jrofits of seven eighths of an acre of Indian corn, $64,81. 


The Anniversary of American Independence was cc- 
Irbrated in Boston with the usual festive social and |i- 
trary rites. Cannon were fired, processions formed, 


which is brought up to the roots by the evaporation, | orations delivered, feasts enjoyed, toasts uttered, joy- 


aming faces exhibited, every thing animaté and many 
things inanimate bore the impress of Freedom’s Natal 
Thy. To give in detail the proceedings would re- 
qtire us to devote all our columns ,to that express pur- 
pee and a brief sketch d convey no ideas ade- 
qtate to the joyous oc We must therefore beg 
lave to refer our reader: ur political papers ; mere- 
lj remarking that it appeared to us that every thing 
was done which. should have,.been done, and every 
thing that was. done was welldone, which was requi- 
sile to mark the day with which commenced the era 





* Curwen’s Hints on Agricultural Subjects. 


ofour National Freedom. 
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Destructive Fire.—A few minutes before one, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, a fire broke out in a carpenter’s shop, 
at the corner of Chesnut and Charles street, and Dot- 
withstanding the ‘most spirited exertions, before it 
could be subdued, it proved to be the most destructive 
fire that has been known in this.town for many years. 
We have had no rain for more than a fortnight, so that 
every thing was excessively dry ; and the wind blew 
almost a gale. The fire soon caught two dwelling 
houses-in snut sfreet, and a block on Charles street 
which extended to the corner of Beacon street, and ex 
tended for a considerable distance up Beacon street 
The whole number of dwelling houses burnt is 15, on: 
grocery, and a carpenter’s shop. Some of the houses 
destroyed are among the finest in town. Two of th 
houses were on Chesnut street, six on Charles street, 

and seven on Beacon street. It was only by. the 
greatest exertions that the fire was at length arrested,af- 
ter raging with unabated fury for more than two hours; 

The last house burnt was separated only by a brick 
wall from the next, wind blowing directly upon it, anc 

the out houses were principally of wood. The distant 

parts of the town were at the same time in no small dan- 
get, from the burning flakes, which were carried an 
immense distance by the wind. We have already 
heard of a great number of places were the fire caught. 
but was put out before any considerable injury was 
done.—We are not able to give a complete list of the 
sufferers ; the following is all we have learned.—On 
Chesnut-street, the carpenter’s shop and the two dwel- 
ling-houses, were owned and occepied by Messrs. Stod- 
dard and Lincoln, On Charles-street, Messrs. Bailey & 

Stanford, kept a grocery shop at the corner of Beacon- 

street. and two dwelling houses were occupied by Mes- 
srs. Griggs, Granger, Putney, Smith, Tilden, and 
Misses Huse, and perhaps others; the owners we do 
not know.—On Beacon street, the houses were occupi- 
ed by Messrs. Bryant, T. Swett, H. G. Rice, W. Mi- 
not, T. H. Carter, S. Austin, and S. Bean, and most 
of them were owned by the same gentlemen. A large 
proportion of the furniture was'saved. It was carri 
upon the Common, where a guard was soon formed 
its protection. Immediately after the fire was subdued 
Capt. Loring, of the New England Guards, voluntéer- 
ed to furnish a guard for this purpose, and issued his 
orders accordingly; and in forty minutes, forty mem-, 
bers of his company were on the ground, and formed 
line of sentinels around the property to be protected., 
About 9 o’clock, they were relieved by the Indepen- 





‘Lieut. Stevens; Porpoise, 12, Lieut. Skinner; Store- 


house. of Mr. James Philbrick, a mile distant from 
the School-House. Most of the family were in a 
chamber—several of them were affected with the 
shock, and a son of Mr. Philbrick, about 19 years of 
age, was instantly killed. — Portsmouth Jour. 





ALEXANDRIA, Juny 2.—On Monday night last, we 
experienced a fall of rain, preceded by a strong wind 
and almost incessant lightning and peals of thunder, 
A father and his child were killed in Baltimore, Md. 
and one or two persons -seriously hurt in Washington, 
by the lightning. Noone, that we have heard of, 
‘was injured here. 

On Wednesday afternoon, we experienced one of 
the heaviest storms of wind and rain ever known to 
our oldest inhabitants. Such was the density of the 
rain that the atmosphere was nearly as much dar- 
kenedas by the thickest fog we ever saw. A tree, 
which, from its protected situation by the buildings, 
it was thought could not possibly be injured, was 
blown down in the market square. Many garden 
trees, &c. in other parts of the town were also pros- 
trated. 

There is every reason for the most serious appre- 
hension for the fate of the standing crops of every kind, 
wherever the storm of Wednesday hasbeen felt ; and 
it isbut too probable, that it has not been very li- 
mited in its extent. 





The following vessels of war, we understand, are 
now equipping for sea with all possible despatch, to 
wit: North-Carolina, 74, Com. Rodgers; Constel- 
lation, 44, Com. Macdonough ; Hornet, 22, Captain 
Kennedy; Ontario 22, Capt. Nicholson ; Shark, 12, 


ship Decoy, Lieut. Gamble. 

We should presume that a considerable portion of 
this armament is intended to show itself along the 
coasts of South America in order to impress the nations 
there with a proper idea of our naval strength. 

Wash. Gaz. 


FOREIGN. 
| London papers to the 1st and Liverpool papers to the 





4th ult. bave been received in Boston, but contain no 
imtelligénce of much importance. The Sun, a Lon- 
don paper, declares that the Firglich Geveormmont 
would not recognize the South American States this 





dent Cadets, who continued the protection as long as 
it was needed. We have heard several reports as to 
‘the manner in which the fire canght. One account at- 


tributes it to a chimney—another to a cigar—and 4, 


third to boiling glue—but we do not know which is. 
cortect. It was doubtless accidental. Bos. Daily Ad. 

Solemn dispensation of Providence.—On Wednes- 
day last, about 2 o’clock, P. M. a thunder shower 
atose from the west, and passed over the town of Rye, 
highly charged with electric fluid. The lightning 
was very vivid and incessant, and the peals of thun- 
der tremendous. The rain descended in torrents, 
The lightning struck im five places, in two of which it 
proved fatal in its effects. It struck the south school- 
house, in whieh there were about seventy scholars. 
More than half the number were knocked down, and 


year, and attributes the decline of the South American 
Stocks toa knowledge ofthe fact. The Courier of 
June 1, however, says, ** we can venture to state that 
previously to the close of the present sezsion of parlia- 
ment, a communication will be made on this subject to 
the House of Commons.” 


The dissensions and disturbances in Lisbon have ter- 
minated in the restoration of the King, and the dan- 
ishment of the Queen, her son, and her father confes- 
sor, the Patriarch of Portugal. The Queen, it is 
said, will go into a convent, the Prince to England, 

nd the Patriarch to Busaco. 


| The cause of the Greeks, we are assured, continues 
to wear a prosperous appearance. 

Ibrahim Bey has rebelled against the Vice Roy of 
Egypt—taken possession of Cairo—been appointed 








many were stunned. Eight orten were unable for some 


time to rise up; and six or seven, when first taken up! toman forces. 
Twelve a 


by the master, were apparently dead. 
fourteen were more or less injured ; the clothes of one 


took. fire, and he was considerably burnt; and the’ tavern near London 
All, however, recover-i ] 


hair fof another was singed. 
ed, or are hopefully recovering, except two, who were 
instantly {deprived of life, viz. Sheridan, a very for- 
ward and promising son of Jonathan Philbrick, Esq. 
aged 11—and Joseph Smith,a desirable child of Sam 
uel Randall, aged 7. The lightning entered 
school-house at the westerly window—shattered 
casement--broke the glass, and appeared to spend i 
force chiefly among the scholars ; no other consid 
ble effects appearing.—-The master, Mr. Fellows, 
received a considerable shock, but was not. so - 
ed bat that he ‘was able to pay immediate a vt a 
to the case of his scholars—and whoris entitled to 
esteem, for his benevolent ‘exertions. for their wel- 
fare. begineeaa 
About the same time, the lightning struck the 


Vice Roy by the Porte, and Generalissimo of the Ot- 


A Mr. Harris, a new candidate. for zronautic fame, 
~ascended in a balloon, about the last of May, from a 
accompanied by a Miss Stocks.— 
When about fwo miles from the earth he prepared to 
descend, in effecting which he was killed. He open- 
ed the valve at the top, and the balloon descended 
with surprising rapidity. The noise occasioned by the 
escape of the gas was terrible. A number of persons 
ran to the carasc :t descended, and found Mr. Harris a 
corpse, and his female partner totally insensible. She 
recovered from the shock in the course of the next day 
—and intended to ascend again. 

‘ ERE LEE OED 


a ne ——--— 
ANTED No’s. 1, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, and 28, of 
the 2d volume of the N. E. Farmer—for which a 
generous price will be given by the proprietor of this 
paper.-—Printers who receive the Farmer in exchange 
will confer a favor by forwasding the abovementioned 








GROSEILLE WINE, 
UT up expressly for families, in kegs of 6 galions 
each, and delivered at any part of the city at 
$5,25 per keg. Also in cases of 1 dozen bottles, for 
sale by the subscriber. 
This genuine and excellent article is made by Dr. 
Benjamin Dyer, of Providence, who cultivates in one 
field forty-five acres of Currant Bushes ; and it is the 
opinion of men of medical science that the Wine made 
of the Fruit of the Currant is equal, in all respects, 
when old, to the best imported Wines. It is in flavor 
much like the old Constantia, and were it as dear, and 
not known to be of home manufacture, no family in the 
habit of keeping Wine would be without it. It has, in 
several instances, passed off at parties as foreign Wine 
of the most delicious character; it exhilirates without 
producing intoxication, and its effects are peculiarly 
beneficial to costive habits.—As a Summer Peverage 
it-is not surpassed by any other. 
E. COPELAND, Jr. No. 65, Broad-street. 


June 26. 











R. GROVE’S Essay on Sheep, in a pamphlet form 
for sale at this Office. July 10. 
TO PRINTERS. 
OR sale at this Office BALL SKINS, at the usual 
prices. 
June 12 
- PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
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No’s to this Office. 





D. C.D. C. 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl. | 3 50 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . . . jfton. {115 117 50 
pearl do. vw 120 122 50 
BEANS, white, . bush 90; 1:10 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. bbl. | 10 
cargo, Nol, .. .- .» 8 
ee rere 6 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. Ib. 
CHEESE, new milk . . . . 7 10 
skimed He," 3 4 
FLAX Pereas ys '; 8 9 
FLAX SEED... .. . . . {bush 82 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. |bbl.| 6 62) 6 95 
Genessee, is as 2 6 50) 6 62 
meme. . ss ¢ 262; 275 
GRAIN, Rye - » + |bush 53 55 
Corn eitries oy 40 47 
Barley 0 i% 
Oats en a ee ee 30 31 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . {| ib. 11 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 38 40 
RAM -< 2 -s 2 ote s 8 fea 90} 1 20 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 70 75 
PLAISTER PARIS . .. . |ton.| 3 25 
PORK, Bone Middlings. , bbl. | 16 00) 17 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Not, .. 12 50) 13 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, bush} 1 75 
. 23:6 e)56..: lb. 5 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 50 70 
do do unwashed 35 40 
do 3-4 washed 40 55 
do 1-2 do 35 50 
Native <r. 30 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, 1st sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 
BEEF, best pieces . .. . 4| 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 8) 10 
* whole hog, . 9 6 
VEAL, . ° 5 8 
MUTTON, ee 3 12 
POULTRY, «. . 8 25 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 5 12 
lump, 16 18 
iol cS i ae doz. 14 17 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . - |bush 2 65 
Indian, do. . : 55 60 
POTATOES, new, 200] 2 50 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . . jbbl.}| 250) 350 
HAY, according to quality, . '‘ton./ 16 OC] 18 00 
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ODE, 
Composed by a member of the corps of INDEPENDENT 
CapeEts, Salem, Mass. and sung at their celebration 
ef our National Independence, July 5, 1824. 
Assembled to-day—let us join heart and hand, 
While we mingle our joys in the grand celebration, 
And our gratitude pay to the patriot band, 
Who in Senate and field, were the pride of our nation, 
Who rush’d to the strife 
When dangers were rife, 
And seal’d their devotion with the red streams of life; 
For ne’er while our ** Star spangled banner” shall wave, 
Shall we cease toremember the wise and the brave. 


Sound the loud trump of fame, let its notes be prolong’d, 
O’er each name so renown’d for devotion and daring, 
Who with swords flashing freedom, to the rude contest 
throng’d, 
With hearts beating high and their protid bosoms 
baring, 
Mid the battle’s fierce height, 
To their foemen in fight, 
Tn defence of their toil-planted homes and their right ; 
For ne’er while our standard so proudly shall wave, 
Shall we cease to remember the wise and the brave. 


Those eyes that once beam’d bright with courage, are 

clos’d, 

Those hearts which beat high, in the grave now are 
sleeping, 

hose hands that once vanquish’d the foes they oppos’d, 

Cold and nerveless have sunk to the grim monarch’s 
reaping. 


Shall we then cease to praise, 

In our peace-gilded days, 
Our sires who have toil’d this proud nation to raise ? 
No' No! Let us swear while our standard shall wave, 
That we never can céase to remember the brave. 


Our country is plac’d on a pinnacled height, 
Round its base then let tyranny roll in rude passion, 
Firm 2 Atlas it stands in its panoply’d right, 
Undismay’d and unmov’d whiie its wild waves shall 
dash on. 
On each pine cover’d hill 
Freedom’s temple is still, 
And Adams and Jackson her service fulfil ; 


And long may the standard of liberty wave, ° 


with great bravery in the war, in hopes of pre- 
ferment ; but upon the conclusion of peace had 
been reduced to starve upon half-pay. This the 
Duke thought a favourable circumstance for his 
purpose ; but he learned upon further enquiry, | 
that the captain, having a wife and several chil- 
dren, had been reduced to the necessity of 
sending them down to Yorkshire, whither he 
constantly remitted them one moiety of his half 
pay, which would not subsist them nearer the 
metropolis, and reserved the other moiety to 
keep himself upon the spot, where alone he 


at the table his own wife and children. Th, 
Duke had begun his frolic by sending for them 
out of Yorkshire, and had as much if not more 
astonished the lady than he had her husband 
to whom he took care that she should have no 
opportunity to send a letter. 

It is much more easy to conceive than 4. 
scribe a meeting so sudden and extraordinary 
it is sufficient to say that it afforded the highex 
entertainment to the Duke, who at length, with 
much difficulty, got his guests quietly seated at 
the table, and persuaded them to fall too, with. 





could look for an opportunity of obtaining a 
more advantageous situation. These particu- 
lars afforded new scope for the Duke’s genius, 


out thinking of yesterday or tomorrow. |; 
happened that soon after dinner was over, word 
was brought to the Duke, that his lawyer at. 





and he immediately began his operations. 

After some time, when every thing had been 
prepared, he watched an opportunity, as the 
captain was sitting alone, buried in his specula- 
tions, on a bench, to send his gentleman to him 
with his compliments, and an invitation to din- 
ner the next day. The Duke having placed 
himself at a considerable distance, saw his mes- 
senger approach without being perceived, and 
begin to speak without being heard; he saw 
his intended guest start at length from his reve- 
rie, like a man frighted out of a dream, and 
gaze with a foolish look of wonder and per- 
plexity at the person who accosted him, with. 
out seeming to comprehend what he said, or 
believe his senses, when it was repeated to him 
till he did. In short, hesaw with infinite satis- 
faction all that could be expected in the looks, 
behaviour, and attitude of a man, addressed in 
so abrupt and upaccountable a manner; and as 
the sport depended upon the man’s sensibility, 
he discovered so much of that quality in strik- 
ing the first ctrake, that he promiced himself 
success beyond his former hopes. He was told, 
hawevor, that the captain returned thanks for 
the honour intended him, and would wait on his 
Grace at the time appointed. 

When he came the Duke received him with 
particular marks of civility, and taking him 
aside with an air of great secresy and impor- 
tance, told him that he had desired the favor of 
his company to dine, chiefly on account of a la- 
dy, who had long hada particular regard for 





‘him, and had expressed a great desire to be 


‘+ O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave."? | jn his company, which her situation made it 




















THE FROLICSOME DUKE. 

The late Duke of Montague was remarkable 
for achievements of wit and humor, which he 
conducted with a dexterity and address pecu- 
liar to himself. In one of his rambles he observ- 
ed that a middle-aged man, in something like a 
military dress, of which the lace was much tar- 
nished and the cloth worn thread-bare, appear- 
ed ata certain hour in the Park, walking to 
and fro in the mall with a kind of mournful 


solemnity, or ruminating by himself on one of 


the benches, without taking any more notice of 
the gay crowd that was moving about him, than 
of so many emmets on an ant-hill, or atoms 
dancing in the sun. 

This man, the Duke singled out as a fit ob- 
ject for a frolic. He began, therefore, by mak- 
ing some enquiry concerning him, and soon learn- 
ed that he was an unfortunate, poor creature, 
who, having laid out his whole stock of money 
im the purchase of a commission, had behaved 





| impossible for her to accomplish without the as- 
\sistance of a friend; that having learned these 
| particulars by accident, he had taken the liber- 
ty of bringing them together; and added that 
he thought such an act of civility, whatever 
might be the opinion of the world, could be no 
imputation upon his honor. During this dis- 
course the Duke enjoyed the profound aston 
ishment and various changes of confusion that 
appeared in the captain’s face, who, after he 
had a little recovered himself, began a speech 
with great solemnity, in which the Duke per. 
ceived he was labouring to insinuate, in the bes\ 
manner, that he doubted whether he was not 
imposed upon, and whether he ought not to re- 
sent it; and therefore to put an end to his difh- 
culties at once, the Duke laid his land on his 
breast, and devoutly swore that he told him 
nothing which he did not believe, upon good 
evidence to be true. 

When word was brought that dinner was 
served, the captain entered the dining room 
with great curiosity and wonder, but his won- 





tended about some business of his Grace’s order 

The Duke, willing to have a short truce with 

the various inquiries of the captain about his 
family, ordered the lawyer to be introduced, 
who, pulling out a deed that the Duke was to 
sign, was directed to read it, with an apology 
to the company for the interruption. The law. 
yer accordingly began to read, when, to com. 
plete the adventure, and the confusion and as- 
tonishment of the captain and his wife, the 
deed appeared to be a settlement, which the 
Duke had made upon them of a genteel suff- 
ciency for life. Having gravely heard the ir. 
strument read, he signed and sealed it, and deliy- 
ered it into the captain’s hand, desiring him to 
accept of it without compliments, “ for,” said 
he, “I assure you it is the last thing I would 
have done, if | had thought I could have en- 
ployed my money or my time more to my satis- 
f.ctian in any other way.” 


‘SAXONY SHEEP. 
On THURSDAY, 15th of July next, at 3 o'clock, P. 
M. at the Punch Bowl Tavern, near Boston, 
ILL be sold at Auction, an entire flock of SAX- 
4 ONY SHEEP, consisting of 46 Rams, 25 Ewes 
and 4 Lambs, just arrived per Velocity from Bremen. 

These sheep were selected with great care, by a per. 
son fully qualified for the purpose, from among eight 
or ten thousand of the finest sheep in Saxony, and are 
presumed to be decidedly superior to any sheep which 
have heretofore been imported. The comparative va- 
lue of Saxony Wool above the Spanish is well known; 
the small quantities which have reached this country, 
have been eagerly bought up by the manufacturers oi 
fine cloths, but the duty imposed by the new tariff, wil 
soon prevent further importations. 

Purchasers are assured that none of the sheep will be 
disposed of on any terms, before the above date ; thcy 
may be examined any time previous to the day of sale 
at Mr. Perry’s, about a quarter of mile from the Punch 
Bow! Tavern in Brookline, on the road leading to Cam- 
bridge. 

Catalogues will be immediately prepared and ready 
for delivery. Conditions liberal and made known 3t 
the sale. 











COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, .4uct’r:. 
June 19. 4 


PATENT STEEL SPRING HAY FORKS. 

aS received and for sale at the Agricultural Fsta- 
blishment, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, a large supply 
of Goodwin's highly approved Patent Steel Spring Hay 
and Manure FORKS. Also, a few dozen very superi- 
or Rakes, Cam’s cast steel Scythes, Dudley’s warrant- 
ed steel back do., Bisbee’s cast steel polished Shovels 
—together with a great variety of other agricultural 

implements. June 12. 
ree + area eel 

TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

Oc Published every Saturday, at TarrE Doiiars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sizfy days from the time of subscribing 


will be entitled to a deduction of Firty CEnts. 
No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
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der was unspeakably increased, when he sew) discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are pai 





